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is the Court of Session at Edinburgh, from which,
however, a further appeal lies to the House of Lords.
T\vo other institutions., not mentioned in the treaty,
were left untouched. In local government it is ma-inly
the nomenclature of burgh and bailie that is different,
though the Scottish counties being less populous
delegate fewer powers to district councils. As regards
education, Scotland in 1707 already had (or seriously
strove for) a school in every parish, with four univer-
sities for a population of one million; and until the
Education Act of 1944 is fully carried out she remains
still ahead of England both in the general respect paid
to education and in the actual provision of secondary
school facilities. It is this tradition which most clearly
distinguishes the Scotsman to-day. With the modern
increase in the functions of government Scotland has
received another mark of separateness, in the ore^jtion
of a Scottish Department, the head of which has befen
since 1926 a full Secretary of State. This department
discharges in Scotland the duties otherwise assigned"
to the Home Secretary and Minister of Health, as well
as those of the Minister of Education.
There is no separate Department for Wales: the
little Principality was originally conquered territory,
and its institutions have been thoroughly assimilated
to those of England. The Welsh, however, have their
own living language, to which the annual Eisteddfod
or "session of the bards" bears vigorous witness; and
this is recognized, notably in the maintenance of a
Welsh subdivision of the Ministry of Education, with
its own inspectorate and regulations. The Welsh
MJVs also at one time formed a separate group at
Westminster, which scored an important victory foi
the spirit of Welsh nationalism in 1920, when the